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catting, firing, shouting, and quite persuaded that a battle
was, affcer all, the most delightful pastime in the world.

The masses still charging, the groups demanding quarter,
t/he single horseman bounding over the hills, the wild, scared
steeds without a rider, snorting and plunging, the dense
smoke clearing away, the bright arms and figures flashing
ever and anon in the moving obscurity, the wild shouts, the
strange and horrible spectacles, the solitary shots and shrieks
now heard in the decreasing uproar and the general feeling
of energy, and peril, and triumph, it was all wonderful, and
was a glorious moment in existence.

The enemy was scattered like chaff. To rally them was
impossible; a,nd the chiefs, in despair, were foremost in
flight. They offered no resistance, and the very men who,
in the morning, would have been the first to attack a bat-
tery, sabre in hand, now yielded in numbers, without a<
struggle, to an individual. There was a great slaughter,
a vast number of prisoners, and plunder without end. My
tent was filled with rich arms, and shawls, and stuffs, and
embroidered saddles. Lausanne and Tita were the next
day both clothed in splendid Albanian dresses, and little
Spiro plundered the dead as became a modern Greek.

I reached my tent, dismounted from my horse, and leant
upon it from exhaustion. An Albanian came forward, and
offered a flask of Zitza wine. I drank it at a draught, and
assuredly experienced the highest sensual pleasure. I took
up two Cachemere shawls, and a gun mounted in silver, and
gave them to the Albanian. Lucky is he who is courteous
in the hour of plunder.

The Vizir I understood to be at Ochrida, and I repaired
to that post over the field of battle. The moon had risen,
and tinged with its white light all the prominent objects of
the scene of destruction; groups of bodies, and now and
then a pallid face, distinct and fierce; steeds and standards,
and arms, and shattered wagons. Here and there a moving